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CANDLE 

Awed 

Hushed 

Silence, 

The light of one small 
Candle 

Cuts deep and firm 
The blackness 
Of impregnant night, 

Night grown 
Dim 

And empty 

JVith the hopelessness 
Of lost 

Love and human kindness, 

Filled bitter 
fVith the 
Din 

Of endless war and late 
Night of darkness 
Thriving on man 9 s 
Inhumanity 
To man. 

Yet ever the 
Vast 

And utter 
Darkness 
Is all too 
IVeak to 
Quench the light 
Of one clear flame 
Of Christian love. 

Awed 

Hushed 

Silence 

The light of one small 
Candle 

Cuts deep and firm 
The darkness of 
Impregnant night. 

Peggy Worley. 
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GOOD WILL TO MEN 


Whistling gaily Chuck trudged along the 
path that was the short cut from Rockmore 
Road to East Main Street. More than anything 
Chuck loved walking in the late afternoon 
while the snow crunched contentedly under his 
feet. Happily Chuck dug his fists into the 
pockets of his red jacket and whistled “Jingle 
Bells”. 

Beside him ran a dog, big, brown, and home- 
ly — but the most lovable, happiest dog that 
ever ran beside a small boy on a winter after- 
noon. His hair was long and soft. His ears 
were the kind that hang down endlessly. As im- 
portant a fixture to him as his long wagging tail 
was the dirty old tennis ball that he carried in 
his mouth. Because Chuck’s uncle brought the 
dog down from the country on the Sunday 
Chuck first heard the story of the magnificent 
Solomon and the forest of Lebanon, Chuck 
named his new puppy Lebanon. He first con- 
sidered calling him after the great king, but 
dismissed the idea because it seemed too much 
of a sacrilege. 

“Come on, Lebanon, we’d better hurry right 
along home. You don’t want to miss your sup- 
per, do you? And besides, it’s too near Christ- 
mas for us to make Mom mad by comin home 
late." 

With this, boy and dog quickened their pace 
and drew near to the parsonage beside the 
church. 

“Oh, so there you are. You’d better hurry. 
Mom’s mad at you,” taunted Ellen, Chuck’s 
senior by two years. 

“I don’t care if she is, so there. ’Cause I 
got somethin’ you don’t know about. 

“What?” 

“I won’t tell 1” 

“Aw, come on, Chuck.” 

“No!” 


“Aw, I bet you haven’t got anything. I bet 
you’re just sayin’ that ’cause I told you Mom 
was mad.” 

“I didn’t either. I got fifty cents. See. 1 shov- 
elled Mrs. Wright’s snow and now I’m gonna 
get Mom somethin’ real pretty for Christmas. 
Better’n you, I bet.” 

Ellen was stumped for a minute. Fifty cents. 
That was a lot. Suddenly. . . 

“I know what. I’ve got a quarter. Let’s go 
together and get her somethin’ real nice, from 
both of us, huh?” 

“No siree. You can’t trick me. I’m getting 
it all by myself. See?” 

“Oh, all right, see if I care. I’m making her 
somethin’ in school that’ll be better’n anythin’ 
you buy. So there !” 

“Yeah, well you just wait. . 

“Children, come in and wash your hands; 
it’s time for dinner. And Chuck, where on earth 
have you been all afternoon? Come on in both 
of you. You’re keeping your father waiting.” 

While Mom and Dad stayed at the table 
drinking coffee, and Ellen practiced her piano 
lesson (she always did her practicing on Fri- 
day night; she had her lesson first thing Satur- 
day morning), Chuck went into the living room 
to read the funnies. He heard his parents talk- 
ing softly and, hoping he might get a hint of 
what lay in store for Christmas, he moved 
close to the curtains that separated the two 
rooms and listened. 

“You know, Mary, Brother Anderson was 
speaking today at our meeting of the son of a 
wealthy parishoner of his. You know, Mr. 
DeWitt out on Pinedale Place by the Girls’ 
Seminary. His young son is pretty sick. They’ve 
given up hope that he’ll live many more days. 
Poor child — all he wants is to be strong and 
well and to run with a dog. I wonder if your 
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brother James could bring him one of the new 
pups?” 

“I wish he could, Sam. He’d be only too glad 
to find a home for them. But do you think it 
would be soon enough? They can’t leave their 
mother for another two weeks at least.” 

“I’m ’fraid that would be too late. We could 
try though. Well, I have a board meeting to- 
night. Goodbye, dear.” 

That evening Chuck lay in his bed. He could 
hear Ellen sleeping on the other side of the 
room. He thought of the hours he had spent 
being well, and strong, and running with Leb- 
anon. His Dad had always said that real 
giving was when you gave up the thing you 
loved most. Chuck knew then what he must do. 
He tried to be brave and tough about it all. 
Shucks what’s a dog? He’d get one of the pups 
when it was old enough. Then he’d just have 
him a new dog. But little Chuck went to sleep 
with tears burning his eyes and on a wet pillow. 

Next morning Chuck stood on the front 
porch of the DeWitt home. With trembling 
hand he rang the bell and heard it chime in- 
side. Never before had he heard such a door- 
bell. Never before had he stood at the door of 
such a fine house. Inside he was frightened and 
unhappy. He tightened his hold on the big, 
homely, brown dog who tried to lick his face. 
Chuck felt none of the joy of giving that he’d 
heard his father preach about. 

Suddenly the door opened. Before him stood 
a young girl, fifteen, perhaps. 

“Well?” 

“L'h,” and he clutched Lebanon to his red 
jacket more tightly. 

“I ... uh ... I came to give the little sick 
boy my dog.” 

‘T ou what? Well, of all the. . . What makes 
you think that Claude wants your dirty nig- 
ger dog?” 

And a door slammed cold in his face. 

Down the hill ran a small black boy in a 
red jacket, tears streaming down his mud-col- 


ored face. Down the hill ran a brown dog, 
sympathizing, but not understanding. 

Nigger dog . . . nigger dog ... his own Leb- 
anon . . . best in the world . . . that white girl 
said nigger dog . . . best ball catcher there is 
. . . nigger dog . . . nigger dog. . . 

“Momma, oh mom I” 

And a small boy fell into the outstretched 
arms of his Negro mother. 

“Chuck, dearest. What’s the matter? What 
happened ? Where have you been ? Where does 
it hurt?” 

“Mom, Lebanon’s a good dog, isn’t he, 
mom? Why don’t they want him for Mr. De- 
Witt’s sick boy?” 

“Oh, my dear, oh my dear boy." 

“They called him ‘Nigger dog’, mom. They 
didn’t want my dog, and they slammed the 
door and scared me.” 

“Chuck, baby, be still. You have never known 
the cruelties of the world and now they’ve hurt 
you and you don’t understand. They’ve laughed 
at the thing you love most. Oh, my dear.” 

The mother brought his tear streaked face 
to her breast and soothed him. She thought of 
the path that lay ahead of her boy, now that 
his pickannine days were over, now that he was 
a thing to be ridiculed, hurt, and hated. He 
had come to her for comfort, for protection, 
for healing of his hurt. 

“Mamma, aren’t black folks really people, 
too?” 

“Yes, dear, we’re people. But so many in 
this world don’t understand us. You see, black 
people are different.” 

“But, Mamma, don’t they have mothers and 
fathers? Don’t white boys have measles like 
Ellen and I did? Don’t white folks go to 
school? Don’t they go to college to learn to be 
doctors like Brother did? Are they just rich 
and pale?” 

“No, dear, they’re like you.” 

“But, mamma, did the Christ Child come at 
Christmas for white boys too?” 
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“He came for all boys.” 

“And when the angels sang ‘Peace on earth, 
goodwill to men’, did they mean white men, 
too?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Chuck’s tears were dry. He looked at his 
mother’s saddened face. Solicitously he spoke. 

“Now, mamma, don’t you worry. If the 
Christ Child came for every one, he loves 
everyone. And he won’t let us be sad. Christ- 
mas comes to white and black people and He’ll 


make it right someday.” 

“That’s it, dearest. He’ll make it right some- 
day. When white folks get lonesome and un- 
happy walking alone, they’ll turn to their black 
brothers. Now, you and Lebanon run out and 
play in the new snow that fell last night.” 

A little black boy in a red jacket whistled 
gaily as he walked through the snow, listening 
to it crunch, and at his side ran a brown dog 
with a dirty tennis ball in his mouth. 

Peggy Worley. 



CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 

Christmas bells are gaily jingling 
On each school boy's sleigh. 

Frosty air and snow are tingling 
Cheeks of carolers gay. 

Merry groups at dusk are mingling; 

People kneel to pray. 

Children's eyes so brightly shining 
Christmas treasures find. 

IFeary workmen, now reclining, 

Feel a peace of mind. 

Even poorest homes are dining; 

Richer folk are kind. 

Somehow with December's cheering 
Sorrow soon departs. 

Then to cease their foolish fearing 
God anew imparts 

Always, when there’s Christmas nearing, 
Hope to human hearts. 

Frances Rushton. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


New York City : Christmas Eve — 

Gayly wrapped packages — brightly decorat- 
ed store windows. . . The smell of Christmas — 
popcorn, taffy, candied apples. . . Last minute 
shoppers scurrying to and fro. Laughter, sing- 
ing, glitter. . . 

Icy sidewalks, chilling blasts, and the feeling 
that snow will come tomorrow. A small news- 
boy shouting from a streetcorner. The shrill 
whistle of the traffic cop — the honk of auto 
horns the strain of “Jingle Bells” coming 
from out of nowhere. . . 

The Little Church Around the Corner. Quiet 
worshipers kneel in prayer — Ave Maria. 
Connecticut: Christmas Day — 

A white Christmas — peaceful, glistening, 
beautiful. . . The tinkling of sleigh bells in the 
distance. . . The village clock striking. . . Carol- 


ers singing “God Bless you Merry Gentlemen 
Couples skimming over the frozen surface of 
the lake, young, rosy-cheeked, happy. 

A home — a fire, crackling out its good will 
to all who enter. A Christmas tree, small, 
sturdy, and brave beneath its burden of pres- 
ents. A stocking hanging from the mantel; an 
orange peers saucily from the top — a stick of 
red peppermint candy sticking jauntily from the 
hole in the toe. . . Santa Claus. . . 

A family sitting around the table. . . Turkey, 
cranberry salice, plum pudding. . . Good will, 
joy. . . A prayer. 

And somewhere — up — , a boy looks down 
and smiles. “I know now w’hat I died for”, he 
thinks, “For Christmas, now and forever. This, 
America, is my Christmas gift to you”. . . 

Annie Laurie Morrow. 
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I REMEMBER 


“But, Mummy, I don’t understand. It’s 
Christmas, isn’t it? Why didn’t Santa Claus 
come”? The plaintive, tear-filled voice of the 
little five year old girl filled the room. The 
grown-ups stirred uneasily in their chairs. 
Grandpa swore under his breath. The little girl 
looked anxiously into her mother’s face await- 
ing an explanation. The tense moment was 
broken by the sound of daddy at the door. While 
mother took the children to the back of the 
house under some pretext of looking out the 
window for Santa Claus, the men hurriedly ar- 
ranged the presents around the tree. The big, 
beautiful doll with real hair and eyes that open- 
ed and shut, the little red automobile that a 
small boy could actually pedal, the drum just 
waiting to be beaten, the marbles, the skip-rope 
— everything was there. The train bringing the 
Santa Claus box had arrived at last! It was 
Christmas! I remember because I was the little 
girl. 

I was the little girl whose mind was in com- 
plete confusion that morning. It was I who 
thought I had been deserted by my hero, Santa 
Claus. It was I who was hastily reviewing my 
deeds during the last twelve months trying to 
remember if I’d done anything to deserve such 
punishment, and at the same time wondering 
where the bundle of switches was that ol' Santa 
was supposed to leave for bad children. I 
couldn’t understand how all those lovely toys 
had appeared so suddenly and miraculously on 
the scene, but at the time I was too excited and 
happy to care. 

Then Christmas began to take on a different 
meaning for me. As years went by I learned 
to recite “The Night Before Christmas” and to 
sing “Silent Night”. I looked forward to the 
Christmas Eve afternoons when our family of 
five together trimmed our tree. We always had 


such a lovely tree — big and green and beauti- 
ful. There were certain ornaments that were 
always used — the silver star for the highest tip, 
the little fat Santa Claus, the strings of smooth, 
round balls — blue, red, green. We children used 
to squabble about which one was going to screw 
in the light bulbs, and hold the ladder still for 
daddy, and hand him the precious ornaments. 
Then when the tree was laden with the pretty 
decorations we would throw the shiny “icicles”, 
laughing delightedly at the natural positions 
they would assume. It was then that I began to 
realize that Christmas didn’t mean only pres- 
ents and material things. It meant companion- 
ship, happiness, and, above all, love. 

My first Christmas dance was a highlight and 
a triumph. In the little town the custom was for 
the townspeople to gather in the big, barn-like 
high school gymnasium on Christmas night to 
dance to the rhythms of a local orchestra. When 
a girl went to the Christmas dance she was no 
longer a child but a young lady. How fully I 
realized this as I put on my long white dancing 
dress, placed the tiny white gardenias in my hair 
with loving fingers, and dabbed perfume be- 
hind each ear. The never-to-be-forgotten thrill 
of tip-toing in as the clock struck two, head 
awhirl with thoughts of no-breaks, compliments, 
and a good “rush”. 

It was hours before I went to sleep that 
night. I lay in my bed and thrilled again because 
the senior football hero had danced with me so 
often and had told me he’d been waiting for me 
to grow up for quite some time. I remembered 
the important feeling I’d had when the orchestra 
leader dedicated a song to me and everyone 
had looked and smiled. I thought of how my 
brother had seemed so proud of me and even 
admitted that I looked “right pretty.” I 
thought, “Why, Christmas is fun, even if there 
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isn’t a real live Santa Claus.” I was as thrilled 
as I’d been over my first tricycle at the age of 
four. Christmas was a combination of all the 
good things in life — thrills, peace, happiness, 
and love. 

Most of my Christmases were happy ones, 
but the year the family was separated the day 
somehow lost its glow. With daddy in Ver- 
mont on business, Jimmy at West Point in far 
away New York, and mother, Marian, and I 
here in Georgia, the little fat Santa Claus didn’t 


look half as jolly, and the brilliant baubles 
seemed to have lost some of their lustre. 

But as one grows older one learns to accept 
the bitter with the sweet, realizing that the sour 
notes only serve to make the sweet refrain more 
lovely, and I was no exception. So when my 
Christmases began to move in time with World 
War II I could still be joyous. Christmas is 
companionship, happiness, and above all — love . 
I remember, don’t you? 

Maybelle Morris. 



ASKING A FLOWER 

Poitisettia, what does Christmas mean to you 
As wind doth sway you gently to and fro 
Like graceful fingers in red velvet gloves would 
do 

To keep in harmony with the rhythmic flow 
Of children’s voices singing from their hearts , 
Faithful, young, and true? 

With delicate tentacles long and thin, 

Could you be waving at that passing child 
If ho smiles back showtng gladness from within, 
Both feeling the Christmas spirit warm and 
mild? 

Poinsettia, is this what Christmas means to you, 
One child’s smile to win? 


— Mary Lou Cramer. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 


The smoke ascended in a timid surge from 
the ill-shaped rock chimney of the shanty. It 
made a soft grey pattern against the black 
winter sky. Beneath the rough board door a 
warm light glowed — alive against the hostility 
of the stiff crackling limbs of the trees and the 
harsh brittle wheat stubbles of the fields. Jono- 
than and Dink snuggled closer together before 
the fire on the white-washed hearth. Their 
heads made rough shadows on the news-papered 
walls of the shack. 

“Ma, is Santa Claus realy cornin’ tonight? 
Will he remember us jes’ lak he does the town 
colored chillun?” asked Jonothan. These were 
the thoughts of Dink, too, who looked at her 
mother with wide eyes. 

Hattie Jones bent farther over the rough 
blue denim work trousers she was mending. 
Her expression became controlled as she spoke. 
“Of course, chile. That is, iffen you’se been 
good.” 

“But, Ma, Sammy Dennis told me that he 
wuz good, but Santa Claus only brought him 
a orange — and it was rotten when he peeled it !” 

Hattie hesitated. “He must have been bad — 
but jest forgot about it.” 

“Have I been bad, Ma? Have I forgot about 
it?” Jonothan inquired anxiously, his shiny black 
forehead crinkling into deep furrows. 

His mother’s eyes went around the room al- 
most frantically. She lifted her hand to her 
face but dropped it hopelessly. Then her back 
straightened determinedly. “Well, I don t know, 
son. I don’t think you have. We’ll jest have to 
wait ’til tomorrow and see!” 

A look of relief broke on his little sister’s 
face. “You won’t have ashes and switches, Jono- 
than, I know , because you are good. You wrap- 
ped up Niccodemus’ foot when he hurt it. 

At the mention of his name Niccodemus 


thumped his tail on the floor. One yellow ear 
raised inquisitively. Hattie put her work down 
matter-of-factly. Unconsciously she listened in- 
tently for the sound of wagon wheels. “It’s way 
time you chillun were in bed. How can Santa 
Claus come to see you if you ain’t? It’s early 
to bed and early to rise that makes a man 
healthy and wise — and chillun, too! And it’s 
been a mighty long time since them chickens 
went to roost.” 

“We will! But please, Ma, tell us a story 
fust,” piped Dink. 

“Oh, yes! Tell us the story of Baby Jesus! 
pleaded Jonothan. 

“Well — all right.” Hattie looked at Granny 
who sat dozing in her wicker chair. A look of 
satisfaction momentarily came to her face. 
“Don’t tell me I dressed up them chillun in their 
Sunday best and taken them way down the road 
to the meetin’ house fer nothin’ !” 

Jonothan and Dink moved over and propped 
their little thin bodies comfortably against their 
mother’s straight chair. With intent faces and 
bright eyes reflecting the sparkle of the fire they 
listened attentively to the story of the Christ 
Child. Their mother’s face softened and the 
lines caused by worry and care relaxed as she 
told the often-heard story. 

As she spoke the winter rain that had begun 
to fall gently pelleted the tin roof and formed 
almost a musical background for her words. 
It smothered the smoke rising slowly from the 
chimney and fused it with the blackness of the 
night. A wagon rolled slowly into the yard and 
farther on to the barn. The reins rattled as 
the mules were unharnessed and put into the 
lot. In a few minutes the door opened and Will 
Tones entered the room as his wife carried her 
two sleeping children into the adjoining room 
where their grandmother was already asleep. 
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Quietly he put his package behind the door and 
without speaking slumped into the chair, his 
eyes gazing deeply into the fire. 

Hattie came into the room. From a box she 
carried she took out faded red tissue paper bells 
and hung them carefully across the window. 
The board shutter was nailed tightly but still 
the wind made the loose window panes shake 
and the light bells flutter gently. She glanced 
at her husband, but lowered her eyes quickly as 
if afraid of the answer she might receive if she 
spoke. She tied a piece of tarnished tinsel into 
a gay bow for the door and walked to his chair. 

“Will . . .” she began. She clinched her hands 
tightly. “Will, the chillun are going to have a 
Christmas, aren’t they?” 

Will Jones raised his head. A look of peace- 
fulness came over his coarsely-lined, work-worn 


face. “Yes, Hattie, they will," he said quietly. 

“But . . . how — ?” she asked, her eyes open- 
ing wonderingly. 

“I got to town sort of late, Hattie — I had 
trouble on the way with one of the wagon 
axles — but the stores wont closed. I looked all 
over the place for somebody I knew — leastwise, 
somebody who knew me good. Finally I saw 
Mr. Bryant coming from the hardware store 
rolling a shiny new red bicycle . . . and . . .” 

“Will, did you. . .” 

“Yes, Hattie, I borrowed on the mules — I 
had to! But it will be all right — we’se bound 
to have a good crop next year . . . we’ve got to!" 
He looked softly into his wife’s eyes which were 
now smiling gently. “They have to have a 
Christmas, Hattie." 

Elizabeth Knight Hearn. 


PEACE 

The night was calm and strangely still, 

As shepherds watched their sleeping sheep, 
fVhen angel voices the night did fill 
fVith Peace on earth 
Good will to men. 

Now neither calm nor still the night, 

As each man rushes on his way, 

But church bells solemnly peal with might 
Of peace on earth 
Good will to men. 


•Winifred Colquitt. 
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Dear Jean : 

All this month I’ve been waiting for your 
letter telling me what you want for Christmas. 
Perhaps you think that just because you are 
nineteen years old and go to college, you’re too 
old to write to Santa Claus. You shouldn’t, 
you know, because it means Love and Happi- 
ness to all the world, and you’re never too old 
to need that, Jean. But because you haven’t 
written, I’m writing you to tell you what I’ve 
decided to bring. If you will use these gifts, 
1945 will be a very big and full year for you. 

At the very top of your stocking, you will 
find Joy. It has always been highly treasured 
by all those who have ever possessed this gift, 
for Joy makes life something to be tasted with 
pleasure. This is a gift you must share; it is 
too big for one person to enjoy alone. Wes- 
leyan w f ould like to share your Joy, I know. 

Next in your stocking you will find Peace. 
The value of this gift you must know; so very 
few have it now. Do you w onder how I can dare 
to promise you Peace in a world which has not 
this possession? This, Jean, is an inner Peace, 
a kind even more valuable than that w’hich de- 
pends entirely upon everything’s being right 
in the world. This Peace is built by faith in 
the goodness of God and man, and it w’ill make 
your life rich and deep. Because I gave you Joy, 
it was necessary to give you Peace. One gift 
would be of no real use without the other. 

Then you will find in your stocking the most 
beautiful gift of the ages, Love. This is truly 
“the gift of Christmas”. It, like the others, 



must be shared, Jean. Perhaps I needed to give 
only this gift, for Love itself will surely give 
you Joy and the faith out of which Peace arises. 
It is so big and so beautiful that you will want 
to share this Love with your family, your 
friends, with all of Wesleyan. A very large 
portion of it will go to Jim, I know. And a 
very precious and sacred share of it to Him 
who gave Love to the world. 

At the very bottom of your stocking I have 
placed Hope, the most priceless gift of them 
all. For if ever you lose all the others but still 
have Hope, you will have the power to regain 
the gifts you lost. Hope is the path leading to 
all the good and beautiful things of life, Jean, 
and you should value it as such. 

These are the gifts I shall bring to you. 
Could I but give them to the whole world! 
It is for you, Jean, and others like you to give 
these gifts to the world. You have strong 
bodies, clear minds, young hearts and big souls. 
Give the world the Joy, Peace, Love and Hope 
which are so badly needed. 

Merry Christmas and Happy New Year! 

Santa Claus. 


Patricia Markey. 
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NOTE FROM THE EDITOR 


Christmas is twelve days away. In your home 
and in my home there is a warmth, a warmth 
that brings a cozy feeling of comfort. Every- 
where there is the rich, pungent odor of spruce 
pine coming from the tall tree in the corner. 

I he tree stands as a symbol of Christmas, 
proudly wearing its shining decorations, its col- 
ored lights adding their small brightness to the 
room. The tree is not the only symbol of Christ- 
mas, for there are gayly w’rapped packages 
everywhere, oddly shaped ones that have to be 
punched and shaken. Cards, friendly symbols of 
Christmas from new and old acquaintances, 
are piled high in a box. Tall candles in the win- 
dow, their flickering flames shining out into the 
darkness, red berries against green holley 


leaves, mistletoe gay and festive over the door- 
way, fruit cakes rich with nuts and fruit, a long 
stocking hanging from the mantel piece wait- 
ing to be filled, the reverent hush and quietness 
that falls on everyone when the sweet notes of 
“Silent Night, Holy Night” fill the room — all 
of these are symbols of Christmas, symbols that 
have become a vital part of the day. These 
tilings, all of them, add a strange warmth and 
happiness, but they are not enough. They are 
only the external part of Christmas. 

There are many this year that are not 
wrapped in the warm happiness that these out- 
ward signs bring. Many we know and love are 
surrounded by unfamiliar scenes that are bare 
and ugly, empty of all beauty and peace. To 
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them, too, Christmas is just twelve days away, 
but the excited, happy anticipation of the ap- 
proaching day is lost in the harshness of the 
world about them. Perhaps they are wonder- 
ing this year if Christmas day will pass, slip 
by just another day swallowed up and lost in 
a sea of similar days. Perhaps they find them- 
selves desperately searching in the loneliness 
for some outward sign of Christmas, some of 
the warmth of Christmases once experienced. 

And so — the day approaches for you and 
me, a day wrapped in the usual outward sym- 
bols of the season, for others a day stripped 
of all its familiar loved ornaments. As the day 
comes nearer may we gain the realization that 
outward symbols of Christmas are not essen- 
tial. Indeed, they are not enough. In them there 


is no lasting satisfaction. These are only the ex- 
ternal part of Christmas. They are not the 
eternal, the intangible part of the day that 
reaches and touches the heart of any person 
that longs to know and understand the real 
beauty of Christmas. This year as people the 
world over seek to find satisfaction in the day, 
may it not come merely from the symbols of 
Christmas, or may it not be lost entirely because 
of the lack of symbols. May the warmth and 
peace that lasts more than a season, a warmth 
and peace that lasts throughout the year, flow 
into hearts the world over through the grasp- 
ing, not of a symbol, but through grasping the 
reality of the Christ child horn once again in 
the hearts of men. 


TO YOU 

As I sit here tonight 

Dreaming of things I hope may be, 

Weaving a tapestry, warm and lovely, 

Of twine from the past and future ; 

Seeing the deep shadows 
As well as golden chords; 

I feel my lack of depth, of understanding 

Those qualities which give 

Peace to the shadows 

And mellowness to the gold. 

I f m not worthy of you, no, 

Not in my own right; 

But I love you. 

May God teach me through that love 
To be wise, to be gentle, to be womanly. 
May I live nozv so that later 
I may give 

Strength, when you are weak, 

Hope, when you are discouraged , 

And a warm, pure, tender love always. 

Mary Ann Roach. 
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DEAR SON 


This is Saturday, and I am sitting at my desk, 
watching the flames of my fire, and trying to 
write my sermon for tomorrow. Because, for 
the first time since 1939 we shall have Christ- 
mas Eve on Sunday. 

I don’t know what to tell the people. I keep 
thinking about “peace on earth, good will to 
men”; but then I think of you, and I can’t hold 
on to my thoughts. Instead, I see you as my 
little boy, standing on this very hearth, holding 
up your sock — the longest you could find. I re- 
member you, a little older, searching for a pine 
in our woods, selecting a thick, tall one — proud 
of your choice. 

Pictures move in a panorama. They seem so 
far apart, so disconnected. Yet for me they are 
what Christmas is. 

There is the crisp, cool feel of night air and 
the sharp, clean smell of frost and the pleasant, 
crusty sound of frozen ground, trampled by 
hurried feet. There are the sounds of people — 
men on their way home, stopping to chat — 
children at windows, excitedly whispering — car- 
olers and shoppers — -rich and poor — people, 
better, because it is Christmas — happier. 

Somewhere in the distance a young moon 
clings to a blue sky, and the two seem almost 
animate, as if remembering the significance of 
another night much like this one. The sky is 
deeper; and the light of the moon on the earth 
is clearer. Stars are closer, as if searching, as if 
comparing the red lights of hearth fires, the 
yellow glows of window lamps, and the vari- 
colored lights of Christmas trees with their own 
and wondering whether men know too, whether 
men remember. 

So my thoughts unwind like Christmas rib- 
bon. I remember the time you went with tears 
in your eyes to give your new skates to Sammy, 
who had nothing. I see your eyes laughing in 



a shiny, red ball on our Christmas tree, and I 
have a familiar feeling of having eaten too 
much fruit cake and chocolate fudge. Yet be- 
neath it all I see you out there now in the dark- 
ness and dirt that is war; and my thoughts tie 
up all sorts of things — beautiful, bright things 
with things strangely dark and different. 

Tomorrow is Christmas eve, and I must de- 
liver a sermon. And what can I tell my congre- 
gation? What can I tell them of Christmas? 

I wish you could tell them. I think you would 
know what to say — you for whom Christmas 
cannot be the same this year. 

You would tell them to laugh into the shim- 
mering ornaments on their Christmas trees, 
to enjoy the pleasant smell of newly cut pine. 
You would tell them to hurry with merry shop- 
pers on busy streets, to feel themselves jostled 
by laughing crowds. You would tell them to tie 
bright ribbon around colored packages, to feel 
the fun of giving. For you would want them to 
be happy. 

But you would tell them to notice the still- 
ness of the Christmas eve, to look up at the blue 
sky, the white moon, the clear stars. For you 
would want them to feel sure — sure of good 
will, of peace on earth, of a Christmas such as 
the night remembers. 


Frances Rushton. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PLAY 


Marcia sat slumped in a chair so tall for her 
small self that it became part of her ceiling. 
She dug her shoulders into its spongy back, 
propped her feet against the foot-stool, and 
began to consider how the flames two feet away 
seemed to trickle through her sopping socks 
and up her toes. Could she have seen herself 
she would have found the same flames dashing 
through the lights in her black curls and imitat- 
ing sequins in her brown eyes. 

It was still and quiet except the fire which 
played leapfrog among the logs. Now was the 
time to which she had looked forward, the 
castle of her day. She could spread all her 
thoughts before her, devour and fondle each 
to her heart’s content. . . How she had stared 
at the Christmas tree that morning until her 
eyes ached and her little girl heart filled with 
happy tears, the pungent smell of the fir tree, 
its warm leafy arms reaching out to hold the 
decorations, the sharpness of the tree’s prickles 
which matched the excitement of Christmas. 

She remembered the skimpy Santa Clauses 
ringing bells on the street corners down town. 
Their faces always seemed a little thin and 
their shoulders too narrow. Their suits showed 
the city soot, and the tips of their caps per- 
sisted in flopping in their faces as they shook 
the clashy bells and blinked their eyes from the 
cold. She laughed remembering the people and 
their voices, w’hich ran all up and down the 
octaves. In the stores their speech rumbled like 
a large engine. Again she sensed the over- 
whelmingness” of the objects in the stores; 
the shelves were glaciers of sparkling images ! 

The aroma of a spice cake just out of the 
oven glided from the back of the house to reach 
Marcia’s nose. Xhe good smell made her forget 
her cozy thoughts and the comfort of the open 
fire. Quickly she slipped her warm feet into 


her damp shoes. The idea of eating spice cake 
lead her hurriedly to the kitchen. All pleasant 
thoughts of cake were shattered by her mother’s 
voice as soon as she opened the kitchen door. 

“Marcia, haven’t you bathed yet? Goodness, 
child, you should be at the church in an hour, 
and you haven’t even eaten ! What do you do 
with your time?” sputtered her mother. 

“But it’s Christmas, mother”, Marcia de- 
fended. 

“I know, dear, but run along, and do hurry. 
Your father will take you to the church. I’m 
just too tired to go, and I must wrap some pack- 
ages before tomorrow.” 

An empty ache settled inside Marcia. “But — 
but who will help me with my wings?” She 
could not see her mother’s face but added hope- 
fully,” Maybe you could . . .” 

Her voice trailed off as her mother inter- 
rupted, “I’m sure you’ll do nicely in the play.” 

“You don’t even know what the play’s like, 
mother,” she thought as she turned and slowly 
made her way toward her room. 

An hour later her daddy was helping her 
out of the car at the church door. “I’ll be back 
about nine o’clock, Marcia. Wait out front 
for me, and don’t forget your lines tonight.” 

“Yes. daddy, I’ll wait. Only,” she hesitated, 
“only it won’t be long if maybe you could 
come in.” 

“Not tonight, Child.” His words were not 
said unkindly, but they made her feel strangely 
unhappy inside. 

Marcia had forgotten about Christmas as 
she pushed open the massive door of the church. 
Her heart seemed attached to her head by a 
rope that felt too large and rough in her throat. 
The murmur of high pitched voices came from 
a back room. Marcia gave a longing look at 
the stars and blackness, then shut the door. 
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She crept back to the room where her cos- 
tume was hanging, feeling very much like a 
small grey mouse as she tiptoed through the 
dim, reechoing hall. As she entered the squeal 
packed room, she heard the essence of confused 
conversation. . . “Does anyone have a safety 
pin? My dress dosen’t fit. I’ve lost the song 
I was supposed to sing.” 

Marcia took her dress from the hanger, 
thrust it over her head. The crinoline pricked 
against her skin. She felt cold and undressed. 
The little girl wished vehemently that she were 
anywhere but here. A woman came to pin on 
her wings. The woman’s hands were cold to 
Marcia, as cold against her body as her heart 
felt cold inside her chest. 

The organ began its droning. They were 
using the chimes. Marcia thought about the 
chimes and felt a little happier. 


The children commenced to form a line in 
the order in which they would march in to the 
auditorium. 

“No ... no ... no I” Marcia screamed inside 
herself. Then she was yanking at a lady’s dress. 
“I have to go home. I’m not going in. I won’t! 
I won’t!” 

The lady leaned down and put her arm 
around Marcia’s trembling shoulders. “I want 
to show you something,” she said. 

The lady opened a small door. Soft mellow 
lights and lingering organ chords encircled Mar- 
cia. The lady patted her on the back and mo- 
tioned. Marcia walked toward silent figures 
kneeling near some straw. Her eyes looked up 
and answered the welcoming candles. Yes, it 
was Christmas. 

Janice Walker. 
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A PORTRAIT 



“ Blessed art thou among womcn ft 


Her robe was soft and blue, blending into 
the mellow light from the inn door. The folds 
fell gently about her body so that I scarcely 
knew she was with child. She did not speak, but 
her thoughts were in her face, deep weariness 
mingled with an unforgettable glow of hope. 
They were humble folk cloaked in a simplicity 
that made them seem vulnerable and yet 
strangely strong. 

My inn was filled. The words u No room, 
were on my lips, but my tongue refused to 
speak. The man’s voice was husky and earnest 
as he talked with me. The woman did not plead. 
Instead her eyes wistfully searched my face 
until my heart knew I could not turn them away. 

“The stable is all I have.” Across my con- 
science there flickered a faint shadow of shame 
that I had nothing better to offer. Their grati- 
tude was a warm balm that healed the unex- 
plained hurt of my heart. By the yellow light 


of a small lattern, I lead them to the stable. 
She came slowly, leaning heavily on his arm. 
When the path was rough and her feet stumbled 
she did not cry out or complain. And yet I 
sensed her time was near. 

I cannot explain the longing I had to push 
back all that might hurt her. The darkness be- 
yond the small circle of light from my lattern 
seemed dense and frightening. I did not want 
her to become afraid. Deep within me I sensed, 
however, that fear was not a part of this wom- 
an. She reflected the calm peace of night and 
not its fear. 

The stable was sweet with the smell of new 
hay. The damp chill that comes with darkness 
was not there. A soft warmth lay everywhere. 

I did not stay but left them there in the 
quietness of the crude shelter. As I stumbled 
up the path I felt compelled to look back. As 
I did, a strange shaft of light seemed to envelop 
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the stable like a soft arm holding and protecting 
someone dear. 1 low long I stood thus I do not 
know. There was no sound about me, but in 
the deep quietness I saw once again the woman’s 
face with its mingled expression of weariness 
and hope. 

My lips moved stiffly in the darkness and I 
heard the faint words, “Blessed art thou 
among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb” 

Suddenly the night became alive about me 
with the muffled sound of many sandals in the 
sand. I became a part of a group of humble men, 
shepherds with their sheep. The air was filled 
with music and the brightness of a single star. 
The sweet smell of hay was again in my nos- 
trils, and I knew I stood once more in the stable 


door. My eyes searched the face of the woman 
who rested with her child. Weariness was 
gone from her and a new happiness glowed in 
her face. 

I knelt on the cold stones near the stable 
door, listening to those things which were told 
me by the shepherds. The words were new and 
strange but melted into the needs of my 
heart. I lifted my eyes once again toward the 
woman. She silently watched her sleeping child 
and pondered many things in her deep woman's 
heart. 

The night gently melted into morning, and 
long I watched this Mary, Sweet Mother of 
the sleeping Christ Child. 

Elizabeth Jones. 


DREAM WELL 

Dream well, my infant, in thy slumber sound, 
See all thy visions in a pastel hue, 

IV atch fairies dance and jesters laugh and 

clown, 

Play ball with sparkling diamond drops of dew. 
Climb rainbows till you reach the Pot of Gold, 
Ride misty clouds of heaven to the stars. 

Drink from " the dipper” nectar pure and 
cold — 

Reach out a hand and touch the land of Mars. 
Swim through the bubble spray of ocean foam, 
Join white-robed angels in celestial song, 
Through dancing flakes of purest snowdrops 

roam, 

Ring heaven’s bell with mellow, lasting gong. 
Dream well, my infant, ere the mornina 

break, 

For life becomes too real when you awake. 

— Tracy Horton. 
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These Things I Love 

Why criticize when the earth is so buoyant and alive? Why satirize 
when all you see is good? Why, when you can look out and see pines 
and blue skies and red earth and realization of dreams, should one be 
pessimistic? There are too many things in the world for which I have 
an affection and a yearning. These are the things I love: Moonlight 
drifting in at an open window, diamond studded skies, grass and flowers 
strung with dew, a fire crackling in an open grate and the smell of pota- 
toes roasting in the ashes, the good smell of old clothes and last year’s 
leaves, a tinkling spring tumbling over stones, voices that are low and 
mellow, the fairy sheen of bubbles, the hard steel look of a man-made 
machine, pattering rain and a good book accompanied by the crunch 
of crisp, green apples. 

And memories I cherish of smooth, washed beaches, white-capped 
angry waves, sparkling effervescent seas, of smoky fogs kissing my cheek 
as I stood on old Nob Hill. And distant mountains when the sun is half 
risen in the morning sky and shades of yellow, red and orange melt 
into the liquid blue; and tears for hurts I’ve had and laughs that I have 
shared. Dark, long shadows in the twilight, red lips, vibrant and warm, 
whispers of dreams and plans, burning jealousy and sweet desire — 
these are part of me. 

And when I stop and think I want broad fields of rich, black earth 
in which to grow the nation’s strength, crossword puzzles challenging 
my wit, and pictures and plays and poetry, and Christmas trees, harsh 
bright lights and back yard clothes lines flaunting socks and sheets, and 
children roller skating and being bundled off to school. 

I dream of white plates and cups, and toast with jam for tea, a 
jug of wine and thou beside me singing in the wilderness”, checkered 
table cloths, guttering candles and smooth cool sheets. These are mine; 
God gave them me. 

“fVith bowed head 
I thank Thee 
For these things 
Thou gave me. . . 

For all these / 9 


Miriam Chylinski. 


DEEP IN FROST 


I walked into a garden, deep in frost, 
tVhich looked as though it dreamed of tender 

springs 

And yearned for greenness and for color lost, 
IV hen winds purloined its leaves and chased 
its wings. 

/ listened as my feet broke crystal grass ; 

I thought, “ This garden — surely it must yearn 
For daffodils, the way a golden mass 
Of them can press earth’s heart and make it 

burn.” 

There in the peacefulness I felt a doubt. 

How could this garden bear to be so still; 
How, when a whole world’s light was going out, 
So calmly dream of spring’s artistic skill ? 

/ turned to go — escape this sleeping place. 

A mellow moon, with something of a nod, 

If' as slipping softly up; it took my face 
And turned it slowly, gently up to God. 


Frances Rcsiiton. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 



To most of the civilized world Christmas 
means a time for giving. The very word con- 
jures up trees loaded with lights and balls and 
gaily wrapped packages. Next to giving a gift 
made with the giver’s hands, perhaps the finest 
gift is one that may be kept for a long time, one 
that can be used and cherished, always remind- 
ing the user of the giver. Such gifts are books, 
and for Christmas giving here are three books 
for your consideration. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE 
By Elizabeth Woodward 


Do you have a little sister or a young friend 
for whose gift you have racked your brains 
and yet can think of nothing? Then Strictly 
Private is the answer to your prayer. This book 
puts between its covers an insurance policy. It 
is all here — the what-to-do if she is fed to the 
teeth with the way her date book looks, or if 
she is having trouble getting friends, or any 
other of the hundred or so adolescent prob- 
lems that cannot be lightly laughed off. It is for 
the girl who is doing all right but whose fu- 
ture could look a little brighter. The author is 
Elizabeth Woodward, the editor of the “sub- 
deb" in the Ladies’ Home Journal. She has 


sympathy, understanding and a straight-from- 
the-shoulder style that works like magic. The 
book is easy to read and full of good common 
sense. The titles to each article are interesting 
and thought-provoking: “Irresistability,” “Do 
Girls Like You?”, and “What Did You Say?” 
Did I say for the kid sister? Maybe you had 
better read it yourself! 


TRY AND STOP ME 
By Bennet Cerf 

It is hard to say just for whom the next book 
could be most suited, your father, your uncle, 
a good friend of the family or your most bor- 
ing teacher. It is Try and Stop Me by Bennet 
Cerf, one of America’s most prominent racon- 
teurs and shrewd business men (he started the 
Pocket-Books). Its sub-title should be THE 
AFTER-DINNER S P E A K E R’S HAND- 
BOOK or HOW TO MAKE ANY AUDI- 
ENCE LISTEN. The dedication should give 
you a hint, “To all the people whose wit, or 
lack of it, made this volume possible.” It is a 
collection of anecdotes and stories, mostly hu- 
morous. To quote from the preface, “You will 
recognize dozens of them. For every new an- 
ecdote, I have included two that are hoary with 
age. I did not make them up: I collected them. 
If they remind you of some good ones you had 
forgotten; if they add a few more to your 
reportoire; this volume will have achieved the 
purpose for which it was compiled.” 

Try and Stop Me has stories about show 
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people both in New York and Hollywood, liter- 
ary people (there is an especially interesting 
section on Alexander Woolcott), musicians (a 
beautiful tribute to Gershwin), and many other 
fascinating subjects. The style is clear, slightly 
cynical and full of Mr. Cerfs brand of not- 
too-obvious humor. The pen and ink sketches 
and caricatures by Carl Rose are suited to the 
text and are funny in themselves. This is a light 
book in general, but there are many sharp 
character delineations of famous people. An- 
other useful book but not for your old maid 
aunt — unless she is different. 

BRAVE MEN 

By Ernie Pyle 

To go from the ridiculous to the sublime this 
next book is a really important work. This is 
Ernie Pyle’s new book, Brave Men . The title 
is taken from a story in his Here Is Your IV ar: 
“I heard of a high British officer who went over 
the battlefield just after the action was over. 
American boys were still lying dead in their 
foxholes, their rifles still grasped in a firing po- 
sition in their dead hands. And the veteran Eng- 
lish soldier remarked time and again, in a sort 
of hushed eulogy spoken only to himself, ‘Brave 
men. Brave men’!” Brave Men begins with the 
landing on Sicily, when the Allies were making 
their first bold and dramatic assault upon fort- 
ress Europe. It ranges from Sicily, Italy and 
the grim days in the Anzio beachhead through 


the calm of those last few pre-invasion weeks 
in Britain, the savage climaxes of the Nor- 
mandy beaches to the smashing drive through 
France. 

This book was written by a man who hates 
wars and who loves and understands the men 
who have to fight them. The book is based on 
newspaper dispatches from the front lines and 
is written in terse, vivid yet conversational 
style. Ernie Pyle is realistic, not only about the 
war but in his descriptions. The reader lives 
with the men about whom he writes. When he 
was on the sea in a troop transport the reader 
feels the swell of the sea. He steps over the 
soldiers sleeping on deck, and has the bull ses- 
sions with the officers and men. Through the 
whole book runs a ribbon of admiration and 
profound respect for the American fighting 
man. Ernie Pyle writes mostly about the In- 
fantry, “the gravel agitators”, the “Queen of 
Battles”, but his is a universal appeal to all men 
everywhere. This appeal is especially appro- 
priate for this season of “Peace on Earth, Good 
Will Toward Men.” Too much cannot be said 
about this book. It is the running account of a 
war, a chronicle of brave men, a must for 
everybody’s book shelf. 

These are suggestions for books for Christ- 
mas, but they are also gifts for the new year 
and for many years to come. 

Rebecca Shipley. 
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I AM A FIRE 


I am a log fire. 

My cheerful red flames dance upward 
In a crackling rhythm of warmth and friendli- 
ness. 

My home is 

The luxurious tiled fireplace of the rich, 
Tended carefully by a precise servant — 

The blackened stone hearth of the laborer's 
cottage, 

IVhere a ragged little boy ventures into the 
cold 

To gather shingles for me. 

In my warmth basks a master and his dog. . . 
A den . . . deep leather chairs . . . 

The fragrant smell of a pipe. 

Contentment . . . prosperity. 

Around me lounges a contented family . . . 

The steady chatter of children . . . 

Roasting apples sputtering over red coals . . . 
Laughter . . . security. 


On a desolate battlefield 
A home-sick soldier crouches over me 
Shivering — clutching shreds of hope and sym- 
pathy 

In the faint flickering of my blue flame. 

A sleepy child, clad in woolly nightclothes, 
Lingers bedside me for one last moment 
Before venturing into cold sheets 
And darkness. 

As twigs pop and sputter 
A boy and girl 

Stare misty-eyed into my flames. 

Reflected dreams — there. 

My embers contain the essence of life. 

In me are read hopes — fears, 

Happiness and loneliness , 

Cheer. 

I dart ever upward. 

A spirit . . . reaching beyond . . . 

— Margaret Whitney. 


GOLDEN REFLECTIONS OF SILVER 


One clear, silver bell upon my door was hung, 

And through its lusters passed the different 
shining shades . . . 

White whiskers . . . crimson suit . . . Holly’s 
verdant leaves . . . 

Racy, ruby berries . . . Azure draped on silent 
form . . . 

Halo, solar golden, lighting snow’s pure 
white . . . 

Black lacework stretched to dignity . . . 

Bruised, scattered, purple puffs, dotting chilly 
blue . . . 

Sleek, grinning overshoes . . . 

Ribbons, Caroler’s streaming scarves, winding 
cords of hues. 

Night took all but yellow lights from my clear, 
silver bell; 

Then throughout the darkness ’ hours time be- 
stowed the season’s gift 

'Twas Christmas day . . . 

The bell began its toy tinkle, chiming with clear, 
silver laughs. 


Janice Walker. 
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POST SCRIPT 


We are indebted to Anne Carlton for all the artistic 
touches in this Christmas issue of The JV esleyan. Each 
one of her drawings from the cover to the Post Script 
is beautifully and delicately done. Her bright candles, 
happy Santa Clauses and lighted trees have brought 
Christmas closer to the hearts of us all. 

Winter is coming and with it a wake up issue of 
The Wesleyan. Don’t go into hibernation. Keep those 
eyes open and those pens writing. We want your wide 
awake New Year thoughts for the next magazine. 

A happy holiday and a merry Christmas to you all 1 
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